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THE SITUATION 


The situation at Muscatine at the close of 
1911 presents problems of national extent and 
importance. Many towns of tne same size are ~ 
liable at any time to find themselves in a simi- 
lar condition. The attitule of the community 
and of the churches to this situation reflects the 
eondition of the national mind. 

For nearly a year this town of some 20,000° 
people has been the scene of industrial warfare, 
which began with a lockout, continued with a 
strike, and has settled down to a grim contest of 
endurance between the contending parties. In 
that time, save for a few weeks, most of the 
2,700 workers in the town’s main industry, the 
making of pearl buttons, have beenidle. Several 
hundred workers have left town, manufacturers 
have moved their machines and opened plants 
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elsewhere, merchants have lost business. There 
has been disorder. The Governor has inter- 
vened. The militia has been called in and 
special officers have been hired from another 
state. The community is now divided against 
itself. Prejudice and incoherence have taken 
place of good judgment and sound reasoning. 
Exaggeration distorts every fact. 


IN THE CHURCHES 


Both parties to this industrial contest are 
represented in the churches. Naturally the 
conflict has resulted in a loss of membership 
to the churches and in a greater loss in attend- 
ance, Many of the workers who still go to church 
will not speak to, nor take communion with 
those who take the opposite side in the conflict. 


HISTORY 


In the fall of 1909, seven Muscatine button- 
workers secured a charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. The organization was 
conducted partly as a Union and partly as a 
benefit society. On this account it split and 
seven or eight who believed in Union principles, 
reorganized in the fall of 1910. This develop- 
ment was accelerated by a cigar-maker from 
Keokuk who had organized the button-workers 
there, some of: whom had moved to Muscatine. 
The development of the organization was also 
pushed by the president of the Muscatine Trades 
and Labor Assembly, a printer. Early in 1911, 
the Union grew very rapidly—200 and 300 join- 
ing at each meeting. The manufacturers became 
alarmed, formed an organization, and on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1911, without warning, shut down the 
factories. The Union grew still faster. Its 
membership includes both men and women, and 
there being no national organization of button- 
workers, it is affiliated directly with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Application, there- 
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fore, was made to the Federation for an organ- 
izer and on March 15, Mr. Emmett Flood of 
Chicago was sent. The girls requested a woman 
organizer and Miss Finnegan, of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, was secured and sent by 
the Federation. Mr. John Lennon, Treasurer, 
and Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary, of the 
American Federation of Labor, have also been 
on the ground. 

The contest grew bitter, petty violence and 
persecution of non-union workers developed 
and the militia was called. After their with- 
drawal, the disorder was renewed and a band 
of men was hired from a private cetective 
agency in Chicago. These men were .sworn in 
by the mayor as special officers and placed 
under the authority of the sheriff. They dis- 
persed the crowds upon the streets with 
clubs and aroused such a fury of resentment 
that they were promptly sent out of town. 

Through the joint efforts of the ministers, 
The Commercial Club, and Governor Carroll an 
agreement was signed on April 29. The agree- 
ment provided, in summary: 

1. “The workers are to return to work and 
there is to be no discrimination against any 
former employee by reason of his membership 
in the Button-Workers’ Protective Union, nor 
against any employee by reason of non-member- 
ship.” 

2. All employees, but eight persons agreed 
upon, were to be taken back and given their 
former positions as far as possible. 

3. The employers were to endeavor to pro- 
vide constant work for all. 

4. Employees were to be allowed to witness 
the weighing and counting of their products. 

5. Up-to-date schedules of prices were to be 
posted in each department. 

6. The employees were to maintain indus- 
trial discipline and avoid waste of material. 

7. The schedule of wages, counts, weights 
and measures was to be the same as on Feb- 
ruary 25. 


This agreement failed. Both sides claim that 
the other side broke the clause concerning dis- 
crimination the first day. This probably hap- 
pened, and the agreement contained no provi- 
sion for the settlement of such disputes. The 
difference in the position of the two parties is 
that some of the manufacturers claim that they 
never regarded the agreement as permanently 
binding, that they signed it out of courtesy to 
the Governor, that they were at liberty to break 
it without notice to the other side, that it 
covered simply the taking back of former em- 
ployees and not the conduct of their factory. 
The workers declare that they signed the 
agreement in good faith, as a binding and per- 
manent obligation, and intended to keep it. 
Another defect in this instrument was that it 
provided no adequate settlement of the original 
grievance of the workers. It was the product 
of a desire for peace rather than a desire for 
justice. 

The agreement secured the resumption of the 
button industry for over three months, during 
which time there were several shop walkouts. 
The strikers were ordered back by their leaders, 
but in one instance refused to go. The deepest 
dissatisfaction was at the largest factory, and 
here a strike was ordered by referendum vote 
on August 21. At the same time, the executive 
committee was given authority to order a 
general strike when necessary. This they re- 
ferred back to the Union a few days later and 
it was carried by an overwhelming vote. 

This general strike on the part of the work- 
ers lost them the sympathy of the business men 
of Muscatine, many of whom were still carry- 
ing bills for credit extended to workers during 
the lockout. The workers found it very diffi- 
cult to get further credit. They then organized 
a restaurant to feed the single men and a 
commissary store where the married people 
could draw provisions. The manufacturers hired 
guards and strike-breakers and partially re- 
sumed work. These guards, sworn in as deputy 
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sheriffs, stopped picketing at factories or 
houses of workers, anywhere in town. Arrests 
became numerous. Offenders were beaten, or 
arrested under the city ordinances which for- 
bade unlawful assembling of three or more 
persons, and the disturbance of the peace by 
shouting or other noise, upon the street, or in 
a house. Under these tactics the community 
rested in a condition of armed truce. 


LAW AND ORDER 


In this situation the original grievances of 
the strikers and the causes of the whole conflict 
have been obscured. The community is ab- 
sorbed in the demand for the maintenance of 
law and order. The workers insist that they 
have been brutally treated by the special ofii- 
cers from Chicago as well as by some local offi- 
cers and that they have not received justice in 
court. Men of all classes in the community 
insist that violence has been committed by the 
workers and instigated by the leaders. Both 
sides are victims of prejudice and believe the 
most exaggerated stories. In the last week of 
November, &@ young man who carried a Union 
card shot a local policeman and this crime 
threw the community into a state of hysteria. 
Business and professional men ascribed this act 
to the influence of the imported “agitators” and 
entertained the wildest theories concerning 
conspiracies. On the other hand, the workers 
believed that the citizens’ meeting had definitely 
planned to lynch or to drive out of town their 
leaders and to prevent this, they stayed in their 
hall until four o’clock in the morning. 

In the development of this situation, how- 
ever, other things besides the speeches made by 
Union leaders must be considered. Muscatine 
is an old river town with an inheritance of 
roughness. In the first prohibition fight, three 
houses of leaders were dynamited. In the early 
days a gang called the ‘“Mad-creek Battlers’ 
committed many crimes. Consequently, there 
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is a strain of lawlessness in the community 
which would naturally come out in the situa- 
tion created by the strike. Furthermore, the 
local peace officers are men of inexperience and, 
therefore, incompetent to deal with the situa- 
tion. 

There is another element entering into the 
situation and that a most serious one. It is the 
bringing in of hired men from Chicago to serve 
as special officers. The first time that these 
men dispersed the crowds, no local officials were 
with them. They were in sole charge of the 
situation. When they were used to abolish 
picketing, local officers accompanied them and 
they always made free use of their clubs. Lead- 
ing citizens urge that these men hurt nobody 
seriously enough to put them in the hospital; 
but, without discrimination, they did club 
those who were upon the street and those who 
were believed to be picketing. The use of 
these special officers is justified by influential 
citizens on the ground of the incompetence of 
local officers. 

On the other hand, their presence aroused a 
fury of resentment and resistance on the part 
of the strikers. They were told that these men 
were men of bad record and advised to resist 
them. The facts are that while there was con- 
siderable disorder in the town before the advent 
of these strangers the situation was not serious 
until they came. It is admitted by local officials 
that it was then that the carrying of arms 
became prevalent. 


LIQUOR 


There is still another element in the situa- 
tion. Muscatine went “dry” after the “Billy” 
Sunday revival some five years ago. The 
leader in the Prohibition fight was one of the 
leading button manufacturers. It was that 
fight which caused the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly to decline the proposal of the ministers 
for an exchange of fraternal delegates. Some 
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of the men who had carried “wet” petitions, 
later went into the Button-Workers’ Union. 
During the strike the special officers had 
whiskey. This further incensed the workers. 
They believe, without warrant, that the prohibi- 
tion manufacturer furnished his guards with 
whiskey. The significant fact is, however, that 
the town turned over its police power to men, 
some of whom were violating its own ordin- 
ances, and the religious leaders who had fought 
strenuously to make the town “dry,” do not 
seem to have been aware of the seriousness of 
this situation. 

Whiskey also enters as the predominant 
cause of the shooting of the policeman. The 
young man who killed him had been out of 
town for a considerable time, had been left a 
few hundred dollars and was spending it in 
dissipation. At the time he was halted by the 
policeman, he was under the influence of liquor 
and had been for several days. He himself 
states that if he had not been drunk, he would 
never have committed the deed. 


SOCIALISM 


Still another feature in the situation is the 
relation of Socialism, both to whatever violence 
has existed and to the development of the 
Unions. The belief is common in Muscatine 
that the Socialist philosophy is responsible for 
both. The business men passed resolutions 
declaring that Unionism had been used as 
a “mask for economic fallacies.” Many people 
profess the beléef that the Socialists are 
keeping up the strike for its effect upon the 
approaching election. The manufacturers, how- 
ever, are not fighting the Socialist party but a 
Union which makes definite demands concern- 
ing conditions of work and payment. The 
utmost confusion exists in the town concerning 
Unionism, Socialism and Anarchism and the 
distinction between them. 
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Party Socialists have not been in the majority 
among the officers and are not now. There is 
evidence that all reference to the Socialist prop- 
aganda has been vigorously kept out of the 
Union meetings. The small Socialist group in 
Muscatine may have been a factor in the devel- 
opment of the present situation, but it is evident 
that it is the strike and its attendant conditions 
which are causing the rapid growth of Socialism 
in Muscatine. 

The Socialist presidential vote in 1900 was 
108; in 1910 for Governor, 617; at the city elec- 
tion, March 6, 1911, just after the lockout, the 
Socialists polled 1,099 votes and elected two 
aldermen. That is, in a few months, aided by 
the conditions creating and created by the 
strike, they gained almost as many votes as in 
the preceding ten years. The local Socialist 
party, organized under the charter of tke Social- 
Democratic Party, April 30, 1900, and reorgan- 
ized on April 2, 1902, under the Iowa State 
Organization of the Socialist Party of America, 
for the last seven or eight years has numbered 
about a score of members who have carried on 
the usual propaganda by street meetings, lec- 
tures and the distribution of literature. _ At the 
present time, the membership is about 200, and 
if the button-workers were working so that 
dues could be paid, the Socialists believe they 
could have 500 members. For the church lead- 
ers and business leaders to ascribe all the troub- 
les of Muscatine to Socialism is to assert that 
while one group has been busy making money 
and the other developing church life, a score 
of young men have taken the leadership of the 
community out of the hands of both. 


THE ORIGINAL ISSUE 


Back of the disorder and violence which now 
engross the minds of the community, and the 
complaints against the special officers and the 
local guardians of law and order which occupy 
the minds of the workers, lies the original 
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cause of conflict. From the record of unsuc- 
cessful attempts in years past to form Unions, 
it appears that there is an underlying cause of 
discontent in the button business. It is the 
“count” by which the wage of the worker is de- 
termined. Button-making is piece-work through- 
out, with the exception of a few polishers. The 
men who cut the button blanks from the clam 
shells, the girls who tend the automatic finish- 
ing machines and those who sort the buttons 
into various sizes and grades are all paid by 
the gross. The gross of buttons is 168. This 
number was arrived at in the early days of the 
industry by adding 24 to the standard gross 
to allow for breakage in going through the 
factories. The question of whether a gross con- 
sists of 168 or 144 is not important as long as 
it is mutually agreed upon and a fair price is 
paid. The manufacturers, however, require 168 
good blanks. In the process of counting these, 
certain others are laid aside because they are 
too thin, or their face is chipped through being 
“punched”; that is, the saw has been pushed 
too hard against them. These culls are added 
to the 168 to make the unit of weight for the 
worker’s output, so that his gross of buttons 
may be anywhere from 168 to 300 according to 
the character of his work and according to the 
kind of shells he has been working on. For 
all culls he gets no pay. The manufacturer 
justifies this on the ground that the worker is 
told not to punch the blanks or cut them below 
a certain thickness and these culls represent 
loss to the manufacturer. As a matter of fact, 
many of them are sold, but nobody knows, on 
account of imperfect bookkeeping, whether they 
represent profit or loss to the manufacturer. 
The workers do know, however, that they have 
received no pay for producing certain grades of 
salable buttons. 

It is obvious that this method of counting, 
which is universal in the button industry, opens 
the door for wide discrimination. The “count” 
is arbitrary, depending on the weighmaster. 
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The manner of selecting the pile of buttons 
from which the gross is counted may make a 
difference of several dollars in a week’s wages. 
Again, the “count” varies with business condi- 
tions. The workers have long believed that the 
character of the ‘“‘count” was dependent upon 
the supply of labor, a scarcity of labor meaning 
a liberal “count,” and an oversupply of labor 
causing a rigid “count.” The manufacturers 
state that when the button trade is good, the 
“count” is naturally lenient, because then thin 
buttons can be sold. When business is bad 
and there is not much sale, even for good but- 
tons, the “count” is naturally made exclusive. 
These variations in the ‘‘count” result in a great 
difference in wages. The same cutter on the 
same kind of work has varied from $18.00 to 
$11.00. A common variation is from $15.00 
to $11.00. Just before the lockout, there was a 
big drop in wages (about $4.00 per week). 
This was ascribed by the manufacturers to 
the time wasted by the men in talking about 
organization, and by the workers to the dis- 
pleasure of the manufacturers with the forma- 
tion of a Union. Even though the manufac- 
turers desire to be fair, this variable “count” 
with its consequent variation in wages, con- 
tinually creates distrust and suspicion in the 
mind of the worker. 

This process also applies to the product of the 
girls on the automatic finishing machines and 
to the sorters. Here there is no such plea of 
waste of material as with the cutters. If but- 
tons are broken, it is the machine’s fault and 
not the girl’s. The pcorer the grade of buttons, 
the more culls the sorter will have to throw out, 
for which she is paid nothing; so the more 
work, the less pay. It is admitted by impartial 
men that this process needs adjustment. 


THE UNION 


The sense of injustice created by the method of 
counting and the inability of the workers to ob- 
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tain individual redress caused the Button-Work- 
ers’ Protective Union. As soon as it became 
strong, before it formulated any demands, the 
manufacturers got together and locked out the 
workers without warning. They offered as a 
reason the depression in business. They opened 
in two weeks, however, offering to take back 
those who would give up the Union. They now 
admit that their action was due to the desire to 
break the organization and that the condition 
of business offered them the excuse. 

The manufacturers refused to hold any con- 
ference with their employees as an organization, 
and this attitude they still maintain. They 
prefer closing their business to taking back 
workers who remain in the Union. Yet these 
men will not relinquish their right to organize 
in a manufacturers’ association. AS an organ- 
ization, they have fought the Union and despite 
all their disclaimers of its permanence, their joint 
labor bureau, which can both advertise for out- 
side help and black-list local workers, is a use 
of the right which they deny their workers. 
They are not fighting merely against the con- 
duct of the Union in Muscatine, but against any 
kind of organized representation on the part of 
their workers. There is a fundamental prin- 
ciple here which must not be obscured by any 
mistakes of the Union. It is the principle of 
the democratic organization of industry, of the 
right of the workers to bargain for the sale of 
their labor’ on the best terms, to have a voice 
in determining the conditions of their labor, 
which determines the condition of their lives. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


CONCERNING THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


1. Health and Sanitation. 


The widely published reports of unsanitary 
conditions in the factories are highly exag- 
gerated. Most of the manufacturers have taken 
- pride in keeping their factories in a healthful 
condition. In some -factories the shell tanks 
should be cleaned more frequently; in all the 
factories all belts should be covered. A gafe- 
guard should be devised for the automatic 
finishing-machines, to protect the girls’ fin- 
gers. In two factories there is night work. 
Girls and boys just over sixteen are employed 
for an eleven-hour shift, to enable the firms to 
do more business without investing in plant ex- 
tension. Night work for women is forbidden in 
several European countries. It is destructive 
to health and dangerous to morals and should, 
therefore, be stopped. 


2. Lhe “Ceant:”” 


The only defense of the system of “counting” 
is the difficulty of getting a standard which will 
adapt itself to all differences in shells and in 
workmen. This difficulty is largely one of 
ignorance. The manufacturers do not know the 
cost of making a gross of buttons. A produc- 
. tion engineer could detcrmine this cost and 
reveal the loss through waste of material by bad 
cutting. Such knowledge would form the basis 
of a standard for determining wages which 
would be fair to both employers and workmen. 
The cost of getting such knowledge is much less 
than the cost of the present strike; and such 
practical measures are now the test of religious 
values in Muscatine. No matter how the 
present difficulty may end, there can be no 
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permanent peace in the button industry until 
this question of the “count” is adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both sides. 


3. Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The manufacturers have refused to discuss 
with the workers their grievances. They have 
rejected the proposals of arbitration, made in 
definite form by the workers. By this attitude, 
the responsibility for the continuance of this 
dispute must rest upon them. The federated 
churches of the nation stand “for conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes’;* and 
it is a calamity to religion when prominent 
churchmen refuse to do anything but fight. 


4. The Right to Organize. 


The manufacturers deny their workers the 
right to an organization which in any way 
affects shop conditions. Yet this is the most 
effective way to secure that industrial discipline 
which, the manufacturers complain, has never 
been present in the button industry. It is the 
only way to secure a permanent Arbitration 
Board which could settle the disputes that con- 
stantly arise in an industry of this character— 
which is settling them, for example, in the gar- 
ment trade in Chicago and in the cloak and 
suit trade in New York. The federated churches 
stand for “equal rights and complete justice 
for all men.”* This cannot be obtained in the 
button industry unless the workers have some 
collective voice in determining the standards of 
work and wages. That men who are prominent 
in religious affairs, who desire to treat their 
workers squarely, who have done things for 
the welfare of the workers, should be fighting 
to the death against a principle for which the 
united churches stand, is a religious tragedy. 


*See “The Church and Modern Industry” 
issued by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. , 
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CONCERNING THE WORKERS 


1. Discrimination. 


The principle of “Equal Rights and Complete 
Justice for All Men,” for which the churches 
stand, also applies to the attitude of the Union 
to the Non-Union workers. Each had cause 
to complain of the other. Had the workers re- 
mained at work and held to their part of the 
agreement until discrimination by the manufac- 
turers was absolutely clear, they would have 
been able to convince the community of the 
justice of their case. Had they demanded some 
impartial board of appeal to try the alleged dis- 
criminations by both sides, the present situa- 
tion might have been averted. 


2. Exaggeration. 


Exaggerated accounts of conditions in the 
factories have their origin in the statements of 
some workers. These stories have obscured the 
main issues and reacted in favor of the em- 
ployers. 


3. Disorder. 


The workers have unquestionably engaged in 
various kinds of disorder. Their publications 
condemn violence, but the public statements of 
their leaders have been susceptible of misin- 
terpretation, both by the strikers and the com- 
munity. In times of industrial strife, submis- 
sion to the law is the paramount duty of all 
parties concerned. The workers should have 
submitted to the law, even though they were 
confronted with ordinances not devised for in- 
dustrial conditions. They should have remem- 
bered that laws can be changed, but must be 
obeyed. They should not have assumed that 
every accused person was being persecuted. 
Had they resolutely refrained from disorder, 
they would not have lost the sympathy of the 
community, they would not have provided an 
excuse for the importation of special officers 
and they would not be .now complaining of 
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brutal treatment from the police and deputies. 
In times of strain it is especially imperative for 
the workers to remember that their stake in 
the enforcement of the law is just as great as 
that of the rest of the community. 


4. The Common Interest. 


In time of strike the Union is naturally ab- 
sorbed in the contest. The workers assume 
that all who are not with them are prejudiced 
against them. It is a time to remember the 
counsel of one of the wisest of labor leaders, 
that labor organization is not simply for self- 
interest but to cooperate with the other forces 
in a community for the highest and best inter- 
ests of all. The button-workers need to remem- 
ber that community approval must be won for 
their conduct as well as their cause. 


CONCERNING THE MINISTERS 


1. Sewing Buttons. 


One, and it is said, the chief reason why the 
workers absent themselves from the churches 
is the practice of the women’s societies in sew- 
ing the buttons on the cards. This is a town 
custom. The work is done by women and girls 
at home and by churches and lodges. The pay 
is one and a half cents per gross and four gross 
per hour is swift work. Some of the churches 
gave up this custom during the lockout but re- 
fused to do so during the strike. The failure 
to stop this practice was a failure on the part 
of the churches to realize their own ideals of 
service to all classes of men. It destroyed their 
power to minister to a large group in the com- 
munity. 


2. Leadership. 

At the time of the Governor’s agreement, the 
ministers had their hands on the industrial 
situation in Muscatine. Had they recognized 
their responsibility to inquire into the working 
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of that agreement and to make public the causes 
of any failure, the present situation might have 
been avoided. 


3. Socialism. 


Some of the ministers believe their loss of 
members to be due to the advice of Socialist 
leaders, yet the ministers have not been per- 
sonally in touch with these men. Whoever else 
in a community is confused or ignorant con- 
cerning the teachings of the Socialists, cer- 
tainly the ministry must keep itself informed 
concerning the teachings and character of all 
those who are attempting public leadership. 
The more dangerous they believe such leader- 
ship, the more imperative it is to be thoroughly 
acquainted with it. 


4. Suggestions. 


The ministers can increase the power of the 
church for leadership in Muscatine by discuss- 
ing in their weekly meetings ‘Occupational Dis- 
eases,” “Night Work in Factories,” “The Effects 
of Home Work,” and such other economic sub- 
jects as are closely related to the industries 
of the community. Mass meetings should be 
held under the auspices of the church, dealing 
with these and other questions of community 
welfare. Fraternal delegates ought to be ex- 
changed with the Trades and Labor Assembly. 


CONCERNING THE 
COMMUNITY 


1. The Stake. 


Muscatine is not a sinner above other cities 
of its class similarly situated. Its employers 
and its workers are of the average. Its failure 
has been the common failure of a community 
to realize that a local industry largely deter- 
mines community welfare, and is, therefore, 
a matter of public concern. The community 
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must realize that the character of citizenship 
created by the button industry is far more im- 
portant than the money it brings to the town. 
If it brings in a lower grade of citizens, or 
brings in more men than the industry needs, 
the community is the permanent loser. If it 
continues a system of “count” which constantly 
creates a sense of injustice, the community 
suffers from a permanent condition of strife. 
Consequently, the community must interest 
itself not simply in getting the strike settled, 
but in getting the button industry organized on 
a basis of justice and efficiency. 


2. Recreation. 


If the community will provide a thorough 
system of organized recreation for all its young 
people, as a preventive of lawlessness and loose 
morals, it will not again suffer from some of 
the features which have troubled it in this 
strike. 


3. Social Center. 


The outstanding need of Muscatine is some 
center to fecus the mind of the community on 
its problems. In other cities, social centers 
in public school buildings have successfully 
brought together on a platform of community 
betterment, classes of people more divergent 
than those now living in Muscatine. Such 
centers can be organized by the Muscatine 
school authorities with a recreational, educa- 
tional and civic program which will unify the 
mind of the community and bring to it a sense 
of fellowship and of a common duty to promote 
the welfare of the town, which does not now 
exist, 


——— 


CONCERNING THE STATE 


1. Investigation. 


The State of Iowa should order an investiga- 
tion into certain phases of the button industry. 
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The “Count.” 


2. Shell Poisoning and other Occupational 
Diseases. 


3. Night Work. 
Sewing Buttons in Homes. 


2. 


Commission. 


A commission should be appointed to report 
on all the questions involved in the employment 
and conduct of the men hired outside of the 
state, and used as special police officers and 
deputy sheriffs within its borders. 


3. Constructive Social Legislation. 


As a possible preventive of such conditions 
as now obtain in Muscatine, we recommend to 
the Governor and Legislature of Iowa the crea- 
tion of an “Industrial Commission,” similar to 
that now in existence in Wisconsin, whicn is 
also an agricultural state with growing indus- 
trial interests. 


(Signed ) 


CHARLES HE. BACON, 


District Secretary of the Federal 
Council, 


Henry A. ATKINSON, 


Secretary of the Congregational 
Brotherhood of America. 


SAMUEL Z. BATTEN, 


Secretary of the Baptist Social 
Service Commission. 


Harry F.. WARD, 


Secretary of the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service. 
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My signature is attached, without first hand 
knowledge of the facts, to attest my confidence 
in the capacity of the other members of the 
committee and the fairness of their conclusions 
as drawn from their own statement of the 
situation recited by them in this report. 

(Signed) 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
Chairman of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Congregational 
National Council. 
January 18, 1912. 
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